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Tueopore L. Prrr, Eprror. 
NARCOTISM—ITS MEANING AND 
END. 

HAT is the meaning of that passion in 

human nature which seeks pleasure in 
intoxication? We observe it is wide-spread, 
almost universal. Each nation has its favorite 
narcotic stimulant, which to its people is next 
to heaven to enjoy, and next to hell to be de- 
prived of. Now it is the witchcraft of opium, 
now of hashish, now of rum-and-water, and 
now of beer and tobacco, that the multitudes 
surrender themselves to. And where these 
are deemed too strong and vulgar, there is still 
the mild social tipple of tea and coffee.— 
These are the recognized narcotics—sought 
for not as a means of strength exactly, but of 
exhilaration. 

We are not prepared now to enter upon a 
formal treatise on the class of intoxicating 
agents. Wlien we do so we shall somewhat 
extend the list. We shall at least raise the 
question whether, leaving the field of gross 
matter, there is not a continuation of the 
same kind of intoxicating influence that we 
find in narcotics to be traced in the domain of 
spiritual followship. What is the sentimental, 
exclusive love-idolatry inculcated by novels, 
and generally thought by young people to be 
the right thing between the sexes, but a refined 
kind of narcotism? ‘ But,” you say, “ this 
adoring fondness that Anna and Adolphus have 
for each other is the sweetest thing in life.” 
Of course it is, unless it may be the China- 
man’s opium-pipe, which puts its happy pos- 
sessor directly into the third heaven of delight. 
But sensation is not a safe guide in these mat- 
ters. If delight is accompanied or followed 
by bondage, by torment, by contracted affec- 
tions, by reaction, by indifference, by death, 
there is something wrong about it ; it indicates 
narcotism. 

Again, we surmise that there is something 
brewed and diffused in the spiritual atmos- 
phere of great cities that is analogous in its 
effects to the action of narcotics. The mag- 
netic forces there scarcely leave a man free: 
his nerves and brain are stimulated, and con- 
trolled by the vortexes of feeling and passion 
around him. He is, unless gifted with a 
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strong defensive armor of isolation, partially 
narcotized. 

But to return to the question with which we 
commenced, What is the meaning of this love 
for narcotic excitement, and what the final 
answer to it? That there is a deep want—an 


~|urgent receptivity in our nature to which this 


tendency to drunkenness offers itself as a re- 
sponse, seems quite certain, and if so it must 
have its foundation in good, and not evil. If 
in good, then the artificial excitement that 
merely fuddles, whether by liquor or by social 
fascination, is false. There must be some- 
where a better resource, that will fully and in- 
nocently, nay blessedly, answer the demand 
implanted in us. 

A writer on Socialism in the W. Y. Tribune 
( Aug. 12, 1842), discussing the causes of in- 
temperance, thus speaks of this branch of the: 
subject : 

“The fourth cause of Drunkenness is more 
difficult to understand, as it arises from a passion 
or sentiment in human nature which is not com- 
prehended. There is implanted in man a passion 
of enthusiasm, of exaltation, which is beautiful 
and noble in itself, and which, in a true system 
of Society—in a Society that would make use of 
it properly and allow it a legitimate and natural 
action, would produce‘ the finest results. But in 
our stale and monotonous Societies there is no 
use for this passion ; there is no outlet, no sys- 
tem of action for it, and it is smothered. In 
some persons this passion is very intense ; it 
must act, it must find vent, but as there are no 
means of doing so in a true and natural way 
the persons stimulated by it seek in alcohol, in 
opium and in some other preparations for the 
means of appeasing this restless excitement, and 
find in them an artificial, false and brutal exalta- 
ion, or enthusiasm, which is a reversed image or 
perversion of the true sentiment. In some 
characters this perverted excitement takes a 
dreamy cast; in others it becomes violent; in 
others again it rises to madness.” 

The cure here proposed for intemperance is 
the substitution of the pleasures, the ambitions 
and genial excitement of a true social life, for 
the baleful fires of ram. Undoubtedly. social 
organization in Communism, will go very far 
to remove temptations and to fill up with im- 
proving enthusiasms the vacancy that in isola- 
tion calls for hurtful stimulants. But we think 
the necessities of the case are deeper than can 
be fully reached even by the remedy of Asso- 
ciation or any mere outward measure. Prob- 
ably, in this yearning of the soul and body for 
a fuller life, a keener sense of existence, we 
touch a passion that can only be satisfied by 
God himself. Probably that power of aban- 
donment which gives itself up to these false 
gods of intoxication, vainly seeking in their en- 
chantments an ideal bliss, is a measure of the 
receptivity in us which God has reserved to 
fill with his own beautiful overflowing life.— 








We find ourselves in bondage to the charm of 
alcohol, tobacco, or false love ; they thrill and 
captivate us with a seeming omnipotence of 
claim. What if we discover that this same 
potency of appetite which so enslaves us to a 
low companionship with these things, may, by 
a “flank mévement”’ turn itself into the chan- 
nel of heavenly inspiration and find in the at- 
tractions of fellowship with God a fascination 
stronger than the sum of all others put togeth- 
er? We have already in fashionable use a 
substance called nitrous-oxide or “ laughing 
gas,” the breathing of which induces high ex- 
hilaration. Let us suppose the existence of a 
still more refined gas, such as that which came 
like “a mighty rushing wind’’ on the day of 
Pentecost, filling the house where the disciples 
sat—a gas ( we use the word here in the place 
of spirit, being radically its equivalent, see dic- 
tionaries) emanating from God, perceptible to 
our inner breathing, and manifesting itself in 
the pure and highly charged exaltation of our 
whole nature, to the extent if need be, of speak- 
ing with tongues. Why should not such a gas 
( the proper conditions being provided) come in 
and more than fill the place in human _happi- 
ness now given to narcotics ? 


We believe this is the true solution of the 
rum-and-tobacco question. These enchanters 
must be displaced not merely by negative 
pledges, but by a greater enchantment. And 
when God has thus cleared men of their low 
idolatries, when he has come between them 
and the creation, and got all the enthusiasm of 
their hearts turned toward him, then the earth 
will indeed become a blessed home for man ; 
then, he will walk the universe its master, 
drawing beauty and happiness from all things, 
hurt by none ;—then love will be the worship of 
childlike hearts mingling and rising in an eter- 
nal incense of happiness to the Lord. — a. 


THE HEAVENLY FAMILY. 


RUE love—whose other name is Com- 


munism—between the children of God, is _ 


excited and developed by a motive similar to 
that which produces ordinary family affection. 
“ Every one that loveth him that begat, loveth 
also him that is begotten of him.” 1 John 5: 
1. The exciting cause is not sexuality, or any 
other external quality, but the fact that the 
parties have one Father, and of course one 
life. The sons and daughters of God, must 
have even a stronger sense of their blood- 
relationship than ordinary brothers and sisters ; 
because the Spirit of the Father, by whieh 
they are begotten, is their abiding Comforter, 
always renewing their consciousness of unity 
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with him and with each other. Marriage in 
the world, requires a man to “leave father 
and mother and cleave unto his wife.” But 
the sons and daughters of God can never leave 
their Father and mother. Of course the para- 
mount sexual affection, required by the law of 
marriage, can have no place among them. 
They live as children with their Father for- 
ever, and the paramount affection of the 
household is not sexual, but brotherly love, an 
affection that grows directly out of the common 
relationship to the Father, and of course is as 
universal as that relationship, and as appropri- 
ate between male and male, as between male 
andfemale. This affection as it exists between 
the different sexes, is necessarily unlimited as 
to number. A brother may love ten sisters, 
or a sister ten brothers, according to the cus- 
toms of the world. The exclusiveness of mar- 
riage does not enter the family circle. But 
heaven is a family circle ; and when we say 
that brotherly love is the paramount affection 
of that circle, we mean that it takes the place 
of supremacy which the matrimonial affection 
occupies in this world; it is that by which the 
members of God’s family are brought into the 
closest possible union ; that which controls and] 
directs the sexual, as well as every other sub- 
ordinate affection. For this reason there is 
neither marrying nor giving in marriage in the 
resurrection. Marriage makes of “ twain one 
flesh,’ but the brotherly love of heaven 
makes of all one spirit. The unity of all 
God’s family is described in Christ’s prayer, 
John 17 : 21—23, as far more complete than 
any that earthly imaginations conceive of as 
existing in the conjugal relation. It is the 
very same unity that exists between the 
Father and the Son—the indwelling unity— 
life within life—“ I in them and thou in me.” 
Why should it not be realized here and now ? 


WHAT GOOD? 


66 HAT is the use,” I am asked, “ of all 
this study and pains-taking in the pur- 
suit of education, if you are to be a vehicle of 
inspiration? Cannot the same spirit that in- 
spires you furnish you with all the necessary 
learning? And if so, is it not time thrown 
away to acquire it in this slow and laborious 
way 7”? ° 
I reply: I want to prepare the machinery, 
and have it in readiness for the application of 
the improved motive-power—I want to make 
ready the bottles for the new wine. I have 
no doubt that the Being who inspires us is 
abundantly able to make good all deficiencies ; 
but I wish so to conduct myself as to cause 
him the minimum of trouble in the operation. 
If I am able to offer to him a truly cultivated 
mind, my chances of being the recipient of his 
power will be greater than that of another per- 
son of equal worth but without cultivation.— 
From the servant who had but a single talent 
it was taken away, and given to him who had 
ten. This, if it has any signification, must 


their time and ability are sure of the greatest 
reward. 

It is a well-known maxim in financial circles 
that the tendency of capital is, to attract capi- 
tal to itself. This is equally true in a deeper 
and spiritual sense. IfI wish to attract to 
myself the inspiration of heaven, I must en- 
large my receptive capacity to its fullest extent. 
No time or labor which tends to bring about 
this result is mis-spent. And if I am intelli- 
gent, and the possessor of knowledge, and 
am disposed to acquire learning and under- 
my heavenly Father, and not for my own ag- 
grandizement, God will second my endeavors 
by the gift of his Spirit. ‘ Unto him that 
hath shall be given ; but from him that hath not 
shall be taken away even that which he hath.” 
It will never do for us to resign ourselves to 
inactivity, and say, “‘ The Lord will provide— 
we will wait on him.” The Lord helps those 
who help themselves. If we prove ourselves 
worthy of his aid he will bestow it. Waiting 


est kind of heroism. 
man. 

he will meet me on the way. I will improve 
the means he has given me. 


self worthy of his benediction. 


vice. 


that rules the universe. a && 


“DON’T SEE IT.” 
Community : 


minded control the less so.” 


moral power that bears on character among us 





mean, that those who make the best use of 


I will try with} 
all the strength that in me lies, to make my- 

I will edu- ¢ tyes standard of morality among men is 
cate every faculty to its highest capacity, that 
thereby I may render him more efficient ser- 
For in so doing I know that I shall 
make myself a fit instrument for the power 


HE “ Old Friend,” that called on “ A. 
A.,” puts forward this criticism of the 
“T can see clearly that in an 
organization like this, the more closely you 
are united, the more easily will the strong- 


but we claim that instead of ‘ softening the 





brain,” weakening the knees and bringing into 
bondage, its effect is to knock off all shackles 
from mind and body, and put a strong back- 
bone, mind and heart into every individual. 
If our system don’t do this, then it is a failure. 
Christ said that “ A house divided against it. 
self cannot stand ;”’ and all true thinkers of this 
age must begin to see that governments and or. 
ganizations without internal unity inevitably 
fall to pieces. No organized body can be healthy 
and prosperous with diseased and weak 
individuals parts. Our friends credit us with 


standing that I may be an efficient servant of|much success, improvement, intelligence and 


earnestness: webeg they may not so mis 
take us as to think we have any confidence in 
the old ideas of compulsion which prevail in 
monarchies and aristocracies. We might as 
well impregnate our bodies with disease, as to 
cramp individual character by the power that 
naturally resides with the wise and strong. 
There is pressure brought to bear upon indi- 
viduals—great pressure, if you please—but it 
is such pressure as wise and loving parents 


on God is by no means such a passive affair as|impose upon their children—such pressure as 
some think. In its highest sense it includes| the faculty of a good school or college use in 
all the active virtues—energy, perseverance, | guiding their students. Sometimes, indeed, the 
endurance, fortitude, bravery, and the high-| operation of the truth in breaking up some old 
The mau who waits on|habit of mind or body, may be like the work 
God may successfully aspire to any function—| of the surgeon when he pulls a bad tooth, or 
orator, poet, philosopher, general, or states-|lancesa swelling. We are confident that ifour 


friend continues to watch our course as he says 


I wish to be honored of God. I will wait on|he has done for years, and with better oppor- 
him. But I will not fold my hands passively, | tunities for observation, he will finally come to 
and sit, idly expecting that he will come to| agree with us, that instead of at present “ see- 
me. I willarise and go to him, and perchance | ing it clearly,” he don’t see it at all. 


E. H. H. 


WAR MORALITY. 


somewhat different in a time of war from 
that of a time of peace. “Love your enemies,” 
“Do good to them that hate you,” and the like 
injunctions, are not suffered to apply literally to 
the enemies of one’s country. Unto them you 
must extend neither aid nor comfort. And in 
working them all the evil in your power it is 
not required that you should have any regard 
for the rules of the decalogue. Are you armed 
in your country’s service? The most effectual 
use of your arms in the destruction of its ene- 
mies, is your best recommendation. Are you 
but a civilian? Any amount of information 
that you can obtain, and impart to the detriment 


Now I am not] of the enemy, will be gladly received, and few 
content to let this charge go without a little| questions asked as to how you obtained it. If 
more searching scrutiny. We wanttruth, and|as a spy you penetrate the enemy’s lines, do 
love plain, fair criticism, and have no doubt|not hesitate to screen yourself by all possible 
that this outside friend and many others think |means; by deception, by falsehood, or most 
they see clearly that individual mind and|s°lemn affirmation. Be assured your = ‘ 
character are necessarily under arbitrary, dom- best will absolve you from all taint of guilt. be 
ineering control in the Community—that the 
sacrifice of individual liberty and freedom of 
thought is the price of unity. I am therefore 
glad of an opportunity to assure these friends 
—for such they are, and we often receive 
their good wishes in such expressions as “ I 


shrewd, be successful, and the brilliancy of your 
success shall be your crown of glory. 

It is true there are sometimes some things said 
about “rules of civilized warfare ;” about “ bar- 
barism,” and “inhumanity.” But all this is gen- 
erally said by the weaker party, or by interested 
observers: and with few exceptions, it is ev! 


hope you are right””—that the very opposite of| dence of weakness. Thus it has been said that 
that charge is true. We admit there is a strong | throwing destructive missiles into a sleeping city, 
y| instead of throwing them at the works built ex- 
pressly for the defence of that city, is a mark of 
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uncivilization. Others may say that it is only 
another way “ of turning the flank” instead of 
charging the front of battle prepared for you ; 
a tactic that all warriors allow, and one that 
often results in far less loss of life. Some are 
horrified at the idea of killing women, or even 
at their imprisonment, while others fail to see 
the need of different treatment between male 
and female belligerents, and ask, why sex should 
screen aspy? Private property, some claim as 
rightfully exempt from the ravages of war. But 
blows are found to be effective in proportion as 
they are directed at the most vulnerable points, 
and these are often where individuals are made 
to suffer most. Indeed the public is made up 
of the private ; and the strength of the govern- 
ment is in the sinews of the people. Hence they 
weaken the government most who tap this foun- 
tain of supply. Devastate and destroy that 
which is private, and the government is left pow- 
erless. Such is the language of nations, if actions 
are their utterance. . 

They may justify this course of action on the 
ground that the enemies of one’s country are not 
neccessarily personal enemies, but enemies of 
the public welfare, and of right principles ; and 
hence, like men who have sinned against light, 
are not within the pale of mercy. And that 
what is done against them is not done through 
enmity, or want of love, but through greater 
love of country, and of right. That there is 
some show of truth in this position cannot be 
denied; but in acting upon it the nations may be 
making a record which in the day when they 
are before the judgment will be turned against 
them. 

But there is one trait in all this dubious mo- 
rality that deserves attention. We see that fi- 
delity is everywhere recognized as a cardinal 
virtue. A man’s faithfulness to aparty or a 
principle, is his excuse for a lack of other vir- 
tues. An excuse, too, that is generally accepted ; 
for where faithfulness shines with surpassing 
luster, it blinds the eye to defects of minor im- 
portance. In human affairs it is usually thought 
expedient to waive smaller things, when that to 
which a man is faithful is of absorbing interest. 
And this is so far well, for there is in fidelity a 
redeeming power which acts upon the man and 
elevates him to the level of that to which he is 
faithful. And sometimes it may be said to 
exalt him even above that level, calling out such 
heroic actions as are commended as_ being 
worthy of “a better cause.” Men admire the 
man whose constancy is proof of fidelity, and 
are ready to commit responsible trusts to him ; 
while they stand in doubt of one who is more 
punctilious, but sometimes wavers in time of 
trial. To him who is unfaithful in the unright- 
eous mammon, who will commit the true riches ? 


H. N. L. 
Verona, N. Y., Sept. 1864. 


INFLUENCE OF IRON ON VEGETATION.—A curious 
discovery has been made regarding the influence of 
iron on vegetables. On the chalky shores of France 
and England, where there is an absence of iron, 
vegetation has a sere and blanched appearance. 
This is entirely removed, it appears, by the applica- 
tion of a solution of the sulphate of iron. Haricot 
beans watered with this substance acquired an ad- 
ditional weight of sixty per cent. Mulberries, 
Peaches, pears, vines, and wheat derive advantages 
from the same treatment. In the cultivation of 
clover, wonderful advantages have been gained by 
the application of the sulphate of iron on soils where 


it is desired to produce an early crop. The material 
is of course cheap and the quantity applied small. 
All the scales falling around the blacksmith’s anvil 
should be saved for the land—they are worth five 
cents a quart to gardeners. No fruit is so much 
benefited by iron rust in soils as the pear.—Jron Age. 


FOOT NOTES. 
XVII. 

S - vagabonds all tell me that they are traveling 

either to Tyre or Sidon. Guided by the tele- 
graph poles, these walkers hobble along the great 
highways which connect the large towns. They 
leave the filth of one city, and make painful pilgrim- 
ages to find the dirt of another. It is an easy thing 
to walk toward the city: the roads all seem to lead 
in that direction. I encounter many people who are 
going to the towns to spend their leisure, and they 
appear to think that they are doing a great thing. 
If I inquire my way to the pond, or to the ea, or to 
place no place, men make little starts of surprise, as 
if I were out of the regular ruts of travel in more 
ways than one, and they are not satisfied until they 
subject me to the inquisition. The city itself is 
swelling with the idea that it is more worthy than 
the country. WhenI walk in the town I see men 
sitting in the public places, and holding stumps of 
cigars in their mouths. They look at me as if they 
thought the city had in some way conferred royalty 
upon them. But I know that the dirt of the street 
is in their eyes, and that the fume of the gutter has 
reached their heads. 

I think I understand what the cities are good for. 
I know they keep the surplus of sugar and shoes 
and cloth, until we country people want more of 
those articles. When my grane-vines yield more 
fruit than I can use, the city stands ready to find 
some one to eat the rest for me. The towns always 
serve as landmarks to guide a man when he is walk- 
ing on the unfamiliar roads which lead through 
meadows and brush pastures. I know something 
about the fascination of the town. When I have 
approached the city I have felt its delirium stealing 
into my brain, and I have been invited to gobble 
pleasure as greedily as my pig feeding upon sour 
milk. I have witnessed the brilliancy of the city, 
and I have listened to the music made by the voices 
of its great industries. I have sat upon the deck of a 
wood sloop and heard the sounds that came from the 
docks: the rattling of the trucks trundling freight 
on board a steamer; the creaking of the pulleys when 
asailis hoisted; the noise of the stevedores unloading 
the coalers; the slamming of boards in lumber- 
yards; the quick rattle of a sail as it slides down the 
mast. 

I have looked into matters and have concluded 
that a man hoeing turnips in the country, is the per- 
son who works amid the splendors. He is the man 
whom all should go to see if they wish to witness a 
man who has the most superb surroundings. I am 
now picking my grapes; my cow is feeding down in 
the old pasture where the mint and sweet-fern grow, 
where the oak is dropping its acorns, and where the 
chestnut trees are scattering their burrs. A maple 
has cast a red reflection in the pond where the lilies 
grew. If I will but step aside I can see the great 
show of golden-rods in my neighbor’s pasture. 
Near the gate, by the road, is my poke-weed: it has 
done well this year, and its purple stalks now sup- 
port long racemes of pink, and white, and green 
flowers, and dark purple berries. It is a kingly 
plant. I am surrounded by splendor to-day and have 
no need of going to the city to look after the glitter 
of frescoes, plate glass, and facades. 

The roads all lead to the city; so it is not strange 
that the vagabonds and people without a purpose, 
skould yield to the tide which sets toward the 
towns. But I don’t think it is good to go the same 
way with the tramps; a man had better go the other 
way and walk in the 

BACK NEIGHBORHOODS. 

On the top of the hills between the great thorough- 
fares, a little aside from the main wagon roads, and 
where railroads and telegraph lines will never go, I 





sometimes find neighborhoods which may be called 
the lean spots of Connecticut. These are not the 





gathering places of enterprise. Enterprise in this 
State, like the soil, has a decided tendency to work 
down into the valleys. Life don’t gather in these 
back places; it radiates from them and goes to swell 
the life of those rapidly growing towns about which 
we like to brag when in the hearing of Englishmen. 
Men live in these out of the way corners, but go else- 
where to get work. These are the spots where men 
and women are the staple productions. I have 
known of the great cities sending to these corners to 
get a brain-worker. 

The roads in these back neighborhoods are like 
striped ribbons—three stripes of earth and two of 
grass—and they go winding along between the stone 
walls, and under the outstretched arms of wayside 
oaks, and among red cedars that once in the year 
are all ablaze with the scarlet leaves of the Virginia 
creeper. These roads have been made by the man 
who drives a sober horse harnessed to a plain wagon, 
and who jolts along to church with his wife, or to 
the mill with a bag of corn. With the exception of 
the people who live upon them, these roads are not 
much traveled except by the men who go into the 
by-places to find hired girls, or to purchase a yoke of 
young cattle, and by myself who go there to get 
some of the things which otherwise might go to 
waste. 

In this neighborhood where I have walked to-day , 
I see on all sides scores of old pastures going back to 
forest. Nevertheless, the numerous old oaks and 
chestnuts which stand about the fields and along the 
roads, have a humanized look, and they make the 
place appear as if it had long beeninhabited. The 
gardens and grounds. around the houses, blend with 
the encroaching forest of cedars, birches and oaks, 
and it is not easy to tell what belongs to the house 
or what belongs to the woods. 

The houses which I have seen to-day, are small, 
and have no door-yards. Still the oid neighborhood 
is not without some signs of a by-gone enterprise. 
Shaded by four maple trees and standing aloof from 
the road, is an old dreamy, half-tenanted, unpaint- 
ed two story house. These old houses in back pla- 
ces are always garrulous. I looked at that great 
house and got a glimpse of the man who built it, and 
who once expected to gather much from his wide 
meadows and pastures, and who meant to live in no 
small way. Some one I judge, has seen disappoint- 
ment in that house, for either its builder or his chil- 
dren left the old place to some shiftless brood, and 
went elsewhere with their large ideas of living. 

Connecticut is so full of ingenuity and invention, 
I like to walk in a back neighborhood to see some of 
the quaint old industries. Within hearing of the 
cars, I sometimes find the hand-loom and the old spin- 
ning wheels. I see wooden-toothed harrows tilted 
up against the walls. I notice men pursuing some 
rather primitive modes to fill their small barns. Leay- 
ing out of the account the main staples—the men 
and women—these small barns hint at light crops. 
However, there is always another harvest of whortle- 
berries, blackberries, chestnuts and hickory-nuts and 
poetry. The crop of poetry which I find in the old 
fields, is not small. But I don’t think much of it is 
generally harvested. The most of itis either plowed 
in or suffered to rot down like rowen. I sometimes 
harvest a little of it for my own use. It would be well 
for every man to gather some of it, but then I would 
not have him think he must rush into market with it. 
When I attempt to talk to men I sometimes notice 
that they are a little deaf; I infer from this that nine 
tenths of the good things which I get, are given to 
me expressly for my own consumption. When I say 
crop of poefry, I don’t mean verse ; verse is what we 
get when the purple cluster is mashed and its juice 
is sealed up in uniform measures with great dimples 
in their bottoms. The crops in these retired places, 
when taken all together, are somewhat immense I 
think. 

I like to walk among the simple people in back 
places, where the folks wear their clothes to keep 
themselves warm, and not to make a show on the 
street. These people have none of the town’s polite 
insolence: they look at me with a sort of brother- 
hood in their eyes. But I do not go among men to 
praise them all. I have seen the weight of de- 
pravity which everywhere weighs upon man; I 
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should be a poor reporter, indeed, if did I did nottell 
once for all how well I know that all men stand in 
need of divine help. I meet men on our country roads, 
who have been much abroad : they are covered with 
moral travel-stains and they have the hard finish 
which men get in the great towns. When I con- 
trast these men with our simple farmers, I am 
ready to shell the city with hard words. 

I observe many deep-chested women when I 
walk in the back places. To-day I saw a bare- 
headed and bare-armed woman engaged in feeding 
and counting her turkeys; with one red arm she held 
her feeding dish against her stout waist, and with 
the other she pointed out the fowls as she counted. 
The sight of that woman reiissured me that the 
vigor of the race is not much impaired. 

These back neighborhoods are good places ; for in 
them you have some chance to escape from the tyran- 
ny of society, which compels a man to wear a gold ring 
on his little finger and put a carpet on his floor, and 
which makes him feel a little ashamed if he can’t live 
like my neighbor Dives. I am engaged just now in 
scrutinizing the sumptuary requirements of society. 
T have helped take up one or two carpets, and it has 
occurred to me that they were put down to conceal 
the fact from me, that I have been living on top of a 
mass of filth and barbarism, which my neighbor 
Hokum would not tolerate an instant on his barn 
floor. However, I find myself somewhat emanci- 
pated from ordinary society: were it otherwise, I 
would go to some by-place where I could draw nigh 
to God and nourish myself on the fatness of an old 
pasture. Q. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE RAILROAD CUPBOARD. 
Oneida, Sept. 29, 1864. 

Dear Circutar :—Evidently one of the great- 
est drawbacks to the pleasures of rapid traveling 
relates to the matter of rations. What, for 
instance, is more tantalizing and disagreeable 
than to attempt to eat a dinner, or supper, or to 
lunch, in the time usually allotted by railroad 
conductors to these important exercises? First, 
you are compelled to appease your hunger on 
such viands as are furnished at saloons for the 
accommodation of travelers, and they are often 
quite unattractive to a healthy and natural ap- 
petite—consisting mainly of indigestible pastry. 
Then the time allotted is so brief, that every 
thing must be consumed in such unseemly haste 
as shocks self-respect and outrages the rights of 
the stomach. You have to eat standing; and 
oftener than otherewise, before you have half 
finished your meal, you are startled with the 
unwelcome “ All aboard!” You hand a green- 
back to the obsequious waiter, swallow your 
coffee at the risk of burning your throat, seize 
a piece of pie in one hand, and a cream-cake in 
the other, and rush for the cars, which are 
reached just in time to find your former seat 
occupied by a belligerent-looking man, or hand- 
some woman—whom you would not like to re- 
quest to vacate their present position for your 
sake; and so you “ sit standing,” until a vacant 
seat presents itself. All this is unseemly and 
disagreeable. 

The other alternative which travelers some- 
times adopt, of carrying eatables along with 
them in a carpet-bag or basket, is much better 
than the former; but this also has its inconven- 
iencies and disagreeable phases, as generally 
executed. -A common luncheon-bag is neces- 
sarily quite unattractive, for the simple reason 
that it is difficult to keep the different articles 
which form your “ biil of fare,” distinct. Bread 
and butter, apples, peaches, cheese, grapes, 
pickles, etc., are apt in such a place to form 
singular and unattractive combinations, greatly 








diminishing your alimentive pleasure, and so 
lessening the happiness of the whole journey. 

Hence it becomes an important problem 
of interest to all railroad travelers and others, 
how to avoid the necessity of patronizing rail- 
road saloons, and at the same time avoid the 
conglomerations of a common luncheon-bag ; in 
other words, to have the same selection of food 
when traveling, as you have at home, and to eat 
with the same degree of peace and satisfaction. 
This problem, I think, has been in a great mea- 
sure solved in the Railroad Cupboard recently 
devised by a member of the Community ; and, 
as the originator has no idea of patenting his 
invention, I am free to explain and commend it. 
Only a single specimen has been made, and it 
may be larger than most people would desire ; 
but I will describe it, leaving others to modify 
as they choose. 

In external appearance the “cupboard” re- 
sembies a common leather traveling-bag. You 
unlock it, perhaps expecting to find it filled 
with clothes or books, but find a variety of 
fruits—apples, pears, peaches, &c., although it 
may be used for any purpose you choose. On 
examination you find this apartment extends 
only about eight inches in depth. You turn it 
over to find an opening into the remainder of 
the bag, and finally discover a key-hole in the 
bottom: unlocking it, a lid may be thrown 
back, forming a table sufficiently large for all 
practical purposes. The lower portion of the 
cupboard thus revealed, contains nine compart- 
ments, formed of square and oblong tin boxes, 
which may be taken out at pleasure. If pre- 
pared for a journey, these boxes may be sup- 
posed to respectively contain bread and butter, 
crackers, grapes, cold chicken, boiled eggs, a 
bottle of ice-water or wine, tumbler, knives, 
spoons, &e. Each kind of food is thus kept en- 
tirely distinct from any other kind, is easily ac- 
cessible, and in the same attractive condition as 
when placed on your home dining-table. The 
boxes may be cleansed at any time, and thus 
the whole establishment kept neat and clean. 
With this cupboard in hand, you may start on a 
journey of a few hundred miles with the assur- 
ance of satisfactory meals when you wart them 
—may eat your meal, on the cars as well as at 
home, in peace and thanksgiving. 

The lower portion of this satchel-cupboard 
is made of thin boards, covered with leather— 
the upper portion of leather only. The former 
measures on the inside sixteen and one-fourth inch- 
es, by ten and one-fourth, and is four inches deep. 
It is not at all cumbersome to carry in hand, and 
yet has abundantly supplied five persons with 
rations oh a journey of three hundred miles. 


Though the cupboard may be entirely used 
for the purpose of carrying rations, when oc- 
casion requires, yet it was the design of the 
originator to have the lower portion only used 
for this purpose, and to have the upper portion 
used for carrying articles of wearing apparel, 
et cetera ; and he would now suggest that in 
duplicating the cupboard the ration-apartment 
may be somewhat circumscribed, leaving more 
room for clothing, books, ete., and thus making 
a complete traveling companion. 

I have never seen anything of the kind before, 
and so venture thus to commend it to the trav- 
eling public. 

One gentleman who sat near our company of 
three, on our late trip from Wallingford, was so 





pleased with our luncheon arrangement, as above 
described, that he said he would certainly have 
something of the kind before making another 
railroad journey. 

The Community here are making arrange- 
ments to manufacture the new cupboard, and 
will soon be prepared to fill orders in this line. 


Yours truly, w. 


EXCURSION NOTES. 
Alexandria Bay, Jeff. Co., N. ¥., 
Sept. 25, 1864 ' 

Dear Mr. Eprror:—Considering the constancy 
of my stay at Oneida for the last few years, you may 
be somewhat surprised at receiving aletter from me 
dated at any other place; butif your patience will car- 
ry you through the following paragraphs, the reasons 
for their coming from here will readily appear. 
Firstly, then, you must know that 8. (this is the 
S., by the way, in whose company our whilom peri- 
patetic friend J. once encountered the hardships 
and dangers of a tour in the North Woods of 
John Brown’s Tract, the many perils and adven- 
tures of which J. veraciously and graphically por- 
trayed to us through your columns soon there- 
after), has for some time been contemplating a 
trip to the rice lakes of Canada, for the purposes 
of hunting, fishing, and obtaining trout-spawn for 
stocking our fish-ponds. Well, I wasso fortunate as 
to make an arrangement whereby I could accom- 
pany him for a part of his journey, namely to this 
place, where he proposed to spend a few days with 
me, trolling for pickerel and: muskalonge, and shoot- 
ing ducks, which he represented as abounding here- 
abouts. So the hour of six last Wednesday morning 
found me on board the cars between Rome and 
Watertown, enjoying a two-hours’ nap, from which I 
was awakened by a remark from §. to the effect that 
there was a heavy frost; and looking forth, the 
ground was white, and the air cold and chilly. The 
country along the railroad near Watertown is very 
flat and level, and almost wholly destitute of interest 
as far as the scenery of the landscape is concerned. 
The drought of last summer has affected everything 
much more than at Oneida, and the grass and crops 
do not seem to recover from it, all looking extremely 
light. The leaves of the forest trees are riper, and 
are now almost in the prime of their autumnal 
beauty and variety, forming an exception to my 
above statement in regard to a lack of interesting 
matter in the landscape. Here is still another. As 
I stood on the rear platform of the cars, looking 
for beauty as we sped along, I noted with pleasure a 
luxuriant growth of asters and golden-rods in full 
bloom, close along by the railroad track. A good 
many of us, I am afraid, in whom the genius of orig- 
inality is not very forcible, require to have the 
beauty of things pointed out to us, before we half 
appreciate it. Now, till I had read in your paper 
“Q’s” allusions to these two flowers in his charming 
“Foot Notes,” I could not even have told their names 
if I had seen them in the pastures. I had never 
noticed them at all, or if I had seen them they were 
merely weeds to me. Now every one I see is a joy.. 


At Chaumont we hired a man to carry ourselves: 
and baggage by wagon to the house of an uncle of 
S., some seven or eight miles distant. After riding: 
two or three miles, I became aware that our driver 
had only an approximate notion of the whereabouts 
of said uncle’s habitation; and as 8. had never trav- 
eled the road thither from Chaumont, the prospect of 
speedily reaching our destination began to look a 
little dubious, especially as it had begun to rain, and 
threatened to continue. However, about four miles 
on we accosted an old man with the question if he 
knew where Parley Putnam lived, and he replied in 
arather uncertain tone That he lived three or four 
miles beyond on the same road. This was some- 
what encouraging ; but Parley Putnam began to grow 
mythical to me again, after S. had said of as many 
as five several wood-lots which we approached that’ 
he guessed those must be his woods. But we were 
on the right track, as another inquiry satisfied us, 
and soon had the satisfaction of driving into his door- 
yard. If space permitted I should like to give you 
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a picture of his house and surroundings. It was 
nearly supper-time when we arrived, and I found 
Parley Putnam no myth, but a hale and hearty old 
man, with hair whitened by the snows of nearly 
seventy winters. What startled me a little at first 
was the presence at his house of no less than four 
sons and sons-in-law, with their wives and two or 
three children, and where we should all lodge for the 
night in his small dwelling was a mystery slightly 
disconcerting ; but S. was imperturbable, and I re- 
solved to put the cat-in-a-strange-garret feeling far 
from me. After supper the young folks dispersed, 
some going to their own homes near by, and two 
young men who had enlisted, starting for the sol- 
dier’s camp. The parting between one of them and 
his wife and child, was a sad commentary on the 
war. He was evidently determined that no weak- 
ness on his part should embitter the scene; and his 
air, a8 he gave the last kiss, was buoyant and hope- 
ful; but his wife, poor thing, stood a moment with 
her face in her hands as the carriage drove off, and 
then hurriedly drew her child around the corner of 
the house to weep alone. 

We enjoyed for two days the generous hospitality 
of the old man and his wife, and yesterday morning 
took the steamboat from Clayton hither, where we 
have since been weatherbound by wind and rain. 
Yesterday, when 8. was rejoicing in exhibiting to 
an admiring old fisherman and guide his superb 
sporting kit, consisting of four guns, trolling hooks 
and spoons, lines, knives, &c., with a set of repair- 
ing tools equal to any emergency, and when I com- 
pared this elaborate preparation with the outside 
prospect of drizzling rain, I had to quote to him the 
old Roman proverb, beginning, “ Montes parturiunt.” 
His instincts told him it meant something nearly 
equivalent to our adage, “Great cry and little wool,” 
and he smiled grimly. By good fortune I found a 
violin, which, by the way, the man who lent it 
me said was a lady’s. “Bonnie Annie Laurie,” 
“ Sweet Home,” and “ Home Again,” came naturally 
enough, and I passed a pleasant hour or so, listening 
to my own music, just as folks talk sometimes 
for the sake of hearing their own words. Hoping 
however, that ere long, 8.’s ducks and muskalonge 
will prove no less substantial than his uncle Parley 
Putnam, I will close and “ write myself,” as Ollapod 
hath it, “ thine henceforth, now and formerly.” 

J. I. 8. 


THE CHEESE-FACTORY SYSTEM. 
Verona, N. Y., Sept., 1864. 

Deaz Crrcuiar :—Some two years ago I gave you 
‘an account of our town’s first cheese-factory. I think 
the remark of one of the farmers was also mentioned, 
that cheese-making in private families had gone past 
with the old spinning-wheel. It is rather pleasant 
now to see in what measure that prophecy was truly 
prophetic. We now have five fine factories in the 
town, and two or three just over the borders that 
receive milk from this. Probably the milk of four 
thousand of this town’s cows is now carried to the 
factories. There are but very few families that make 
their own cheese, and so few that make butter that 
the supply is short for our own consumption. We 
begin to hope for butter-factories, and think they will 
yet be successfully introduced. 

There is something in the suddenness with which 
this change has been effected,—this almost total 
abandonment, of the family system, entirely chang- 
ing the aspect of an important branch of business, 
that is significant and cheering. It would seem that 
old habits have not the power that they once had; 
but yield more readily to the force of men’s true in- 
terest. And the work is only begun, not yet fin- 
ished. In fact it appears but the beginning of a very 
great improvement. It is not only binding men to- 
gether by the bonds of their own interest, but it 
brings every man’s work in this line of farming into 
criticism. Of course it is known by all how much 
land each one occupies and how many cows he 
keeps; and the quantity of milk that each one deliy- 
ers is recorded night and morning in the same book, 
and open to all. At first the difference in quantity 
was found to be unexpectedly large, and awakened 
at once a spirit of inquiry. Those producing the 
smaller quantity were led to inquire how the more 


successful ones produced their results. The race was 
not to the swift—the greatest number of acres, or of 
cows, did not insure the greatest “net proceeds.” 
The mode of husbandry was compared—“ back lots” 
are looked to—the quality of cows receives atten- 
tion, and a pretty general awakening is the result. 
Self-interest and self-esteem urge them on in the race 
of improvement. Those who led are unwillipg to 
be led, and seek to maintain their pogition ; and the 
result is, and must continue to be, improvement in 
the breed, and quality of cows; and in the quantity 
and quality of feed. The necessity of making the 
land produce a succession of green and nutritive feed 
is not only seen, but is made imperious. 

It is also evident that the true interest of the asso- 
ciation as a whole is to produce not only the great- 
est quantity of milk, but milk of the greatest 
cheese-making quality. And here isa door open 
for the entrance of an evil, and one which the 
thoughtful saw from the beginning. For the in- 
dividual interest, as against others, has regard only 
to quantity. And it has already been found 
necessary to say to some—“ Selfishness must not be 
too rampant.” This has been said effectually, by 
dismission from the association, and refusing to re- 
ceive their milk. It was in view of this contingency, 
and at the request of the cheese-makers, that the 
N. Y. Legislature at its last session passed stringent 
laws against the adulteration of milk. But as yet 
there is no instrument that can measure the quality 
with sufficient accuracy to determine this point.— 
They can only aproximate to certainty. Any de- 
cided inferiority in quality however, can be deter- 
mined ; and whether honestly or dishonestly inferior, 
it works the same wrong against the others, and it is at 
the option of the association, by a majority to purify 
their body of all wrong, as they see fit. But puri- 
fication by cutting off is not entirely satisfactory ; 
and penal laws never yet purified a people. And 
while it is true that the great majority of our popu- 
lation are above suspicion, yet the record is every 
year increasing, of those who, though thought to be 
above suspcion of wrong, have yielded to temptation 
and fallen. 

So the question remains open, How to produce 
milk of the greatest cheese-making properties ? 
The present system does not secure it—is not even 
as good as the old, offering even less inducement for 
progress in this direction. A man with ten, twenty, 
or forty cows in an association of six or eight hun- 
dred who divide the proceeds in proportion to the 
quantity of milk, does not find himself particularly 
interested in making expensive experiments. Self- 
interest becomes a bar to progress. How shall it be 
removed ? H. N. 1. 


MIND CONTROLS MATTER. 

HE child learns how to creep and walk by 

gradually acquiring control over the mus- 
cles of his arms and legs; and this control is 
dependent upon his thinking faculty. He learns 
to think that he can go, and immediately his 
limbs assume the required attitude; and, after 
sundry tumbles and bumps, he finally succeeds. 
The child does not comprehend. the fact, never- 
theless his chief development and growth in 
after life, is built up on this elementary princi- 
ple of thinking and doing. In early childhood 
the codperation between the mind and body, so 
far as the child is concerned, is spontaneous and 
instinctive ; his culture is the work of his keep- 
ers; but later in life the mind asserts its birth- 
right of superiority over the body, and then be- 
gins, or should begin in earnest the business of 
self-education. And yet, education all told, is 
but a constant recurrence to the fundamental 
truth, of mind controlling matter. I begin by 
learning to do things and end by learning to do 
things; or rather there is no end—the race is 
for eternity. In this view there is nothing in 
jife insignificant, even “ tossing apples.” What 





is that? It is the phenomenon of the child learn- 


ing to walk, repeated; it is mind mastering 
muscle. 

I have hada keen relish for the game of 
quoits this summer because of the opportunity 
it has afforded me of comprehending a given 
distance with my eye, and then commanding 
my hands and arms to pitch a horse-shoe that 
distance ; and I have observed that the process 
was primarily a mental one. In every case of 
“winning” or of “ ringing the hub,” I encouraged 
myself to think, and often to assert, that I should 
succeed. And I also noticed that a little en- 
couragement from others oftentimes had a magi 
cal effect on a hitherto unsuccessful novice in 
the game. “George, you will win this time,” 
said one person to another engaged in the game, 
and George, who, up to this time had pitched 
wide of the mark, to the surprise of the com- 
pany did win. And this was not an exceptional 
instance of chance; the young man showed great 
improvement in his “ pitching,” from that date. 
The point in the case appeared to be, that the 
subject was made to think for himself that he 
could accomplish the feat. This principle of 
mental-muscular discipline and of self-assurance, 
lies at the foundation of success in billiards, ball- 
playing, sharpshooting, equestrianism, skating, 
swimming, gymnastics, ete. Doctor Windship 
could not lift his 1100 lbs. if he did not educate 
himself to the task, and think it possible. 


What is true of these grosser forms of muscu- 
lar exercise, remains true in the finer manipula- 
tions of art. Well executed penmanship is the 
result of a well executed ideal in the mind’s eye 
and is not an accidental hit. I do not see why 
the same is not true of drawing, painting, sculp- 
ture, and the mechanic-arts. Something is to 
be done, and the mind comprehending it uses 
the body, a yielding, supple subject, to do it. 
Music, with its enchanting strains, comes under 
the same head. In listening once to the per- 
formance of Ole Bull, I noticed that while he 
held his vast audience spell-bound and almost 
breathless with attention, he played with his 
eyes closed and was apparently oblivious to 
everything but his violin. With him “the un- 
conscious was alone complete.” B, 


MAN’S RELATIONS TO THE EARTH. 


MAN AND Nature; or Physical Googsagty as Mod- 
ified by Human Action. By George P. Marsh. 
New York; Charles Scribner. 


The object of this volume, as stated in the 
opening of the Preface, is, “to indicate the 
character and, aproximately, the extent of the 
changes produced by human action in the phy- 
sical conditions of the globe we inhabit; to 
point out the dangers of imprudence and the ne- 
cessity of caution in all operations which, on a 
large scale, interfere with the spontaneous ar- 
rangements of the organic or the inorganic 
world; to suggest the possibility and the impor- 
tance of the restoration of disturbed harmonies 
and the material improvement of waste and ex- 
hausted regions ; and, incidentally, to illustrate 
the doctrine, that man is, in both kind and de- 
gree, a power of a higher order than any of the 
other forms of animated life, which, like him, 
are nourished at the table of bounteous nature.” 

The author, in the course of the volume, pre- 
sents a great mass of facts, showing the causes 
of the physical decay of various parts of the 
world; the results of the transfer, modification, 
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cies; the influence of Woods; the agency of 
the Waters; the origin of Sand, and the for- 
mation of Dunes; concluding with a chapter on 
projected or possible geographical changes by 
Man. 

We are deeply interested in the subject dis- 
cussed in this book, and generally with the 
author’s manner of treating it. It appears that 
we live in an age too early to admit of a book 
being written on this subject, which should give 
full satisfaction in every respect. The prevail- 
ing ignorance, on many points that are of vital 
importance to the matter under discussion, pre- 
cludes the author from doing much in the way of 
their discussion, except propounding questions. 
Moreover the subject has so wide a range, in- 
volving, as it does, the investigation of the multi- 
fold powers of the natural world and of human 
nature, and their various modes of action, that it 
is difficult to give unity tosuch a work, The au- 
thor seems to be fully aware of the difficulties 
attending the task he has undertaken, and tells 
us at the outset that his object is to stimulate, 
and not satisfy curiosity, and that it is no part 
of his object to save his readers the labor of 
observation and thought. 

The book 1s well calculated to turn the atten- 
tion of many minds to the study of the great 
problem which we expect will sooner or later 
oceupy a large share of the attention of man- 
kind. That problem is, How can human ener- 
gy, in dealing with nature, best conserve not 
merely the present and immediate, but the per- 
manent and future highest interests of the hu- 
man race. That this will ultimately be a ques- 
tion of permanent interest, eliciting more thought 
and enthusiasm than the present questions 
of war and politics, we most sincerely believe. 
It is man’s appropriate business—that to which 
he is divinely commissioned to attend. The 
very first conception of man in the mind of God, 
as we find it described in Genesis is expressed as 
follows: “Let us make man in our own image, 
after our likeness; and let him have dominion 
over the fish of the sea, and over the fowl of the 
air, and over the cattle, and over all the earth, 
and over every creeping thing that creepeth upon 
the earth.” Then again, after man was created 
he was commanded to “ Be fruitful and multiply, 
and replenish the earth, and subdue it.” Again 
it is said, that “ The Lord God, took the man and 
put him in the garden of Eden to dress, and to 
keep it.” In this is indicated his appropriate 
business. It is to dress and keep his garden. 
How has he obeyed this command? Simply by 
turning it into meadows and pastures, and let- 
ting in the hogs and cattle. It came to pass 
something in this way: as the result of the fall, 
man became a predaceous, carnivorous animal, 
preying upon his own, and other species. The re- 
sult wasaclass of men devoted to the chase, like 
Nimrod, the father of hunters. Another and 
more productive permanent method of satisfy- 
ing the carnivorous appetite, was by the artifi- 
cial encouragement and production of the ani- 
mals, the flesh of which is craved. Hence a 
race of shepherds and cattle-keepers. Hence al- 
so the necessity of a wide range of grass-bearing 
country to support the animals.’ As the popu- 
lation increased, the forests must needs be cut 
away to make room for the grass and the ani- 
mals. We give below, one of several pictures 
with which the author favors us, of the ultimate 
results of this kind of operation, performed with- 








out judgment or fore-thought, upon the earth’s 
surface : 


“With the disappearance of the forests, all is 
changed. At one season, the earth parts with its 
warmth by radiation to an open sky—receives, at 
another, an immoderate heat from the unobstructed 
rays of the sun. Hence the climate becomes exces- 
sive, and the soil is alternately parched by the 
fervors of summer, and seared by the rigors of win- 
ter. Bleak winds sweep unresisted over its surface, 
drift away the snow that sheltered it from the frost, 
and dry up its scanty moisture. The precipitation 
becomes as regular as the temperature ; the melting 
snows and vernal rains, no longer absorbed by a 
loose and bibulous vegetable mould, rush over the 
trozen surface, and pour down the valleys seaward, 
instead of filling a retentive bed of absorbent earth, 
and storing up a supply of moisture to feed peren- 
nial springs. The soil is bared of its covering of 
leaves, broken and loosened by the plough, deprived 
of the fibrous rootlets which held it together, dried 
and pulverized by sun and wind, and at last exhaus- 
ted by new combinations. The face of the earth is 
no longer a sponge, but a dust heap, and the floods 
which the waters of the sky pour over it hurry 
swiftly along its slopes, carrying in suspension vast 
quantities of earthy particles which increase the 
abrading power and mechanical force of the current, 
and, augmented by the sand and gravel of falling 
banks, fill the beds of the streams, divert them into 
new channels and obstruct their outlets. The rivu- 
lets, wanting their former regularity of supply and 
deprived of the protecting shade of the woods, are 
heated, evaporated, and thus reduced: in their sum- 
mer currents, but swollen to raging. torrents in 
autumn and in spring. From these causes, there is 
a constant degradation of the uplands, and a conse- 
quent elevation of the beds of watercourses and of 
lakes by the deposition of the mineral and vegetable 
matter carried down by the waters. The channels 
of great rivers become unnavigable, their estuaries 
are choked up, and harbors which once sheltered 
large navies are shoaled by dangerous sandbars. The 
earth, stripped of its vegetable glebe, grows less and 
less productive, and, consequently, less able to pro- 
tect itself by weaving a new network of roots to 
bind its particles together, a new carpeting of turf 
to shield it from wind and sun and scouring rain. 
Gradually it becomes altogether barren. The wash- 
ing of the soil from the mountains leaves bare ridges 
of sterile rock, and the rich organic mould which 
covered them, now swept down into the dank low 
grounds, promotes a luxuriance of aquatic vegeta- 
tion that breeds fever, and more insidious forms of 
mortal disease, by its decay, and thus the earth is 
rendered no longer fit for the habitation of man.” 


We trace these deplorable results of the 
upsetting of nature’s equilibrium, in a large 
measure, to the appetite for animal food; or in 
other words, they are the results of the propen- 
sity of the human animal to prey upon other 
species. True, the use of the cereals, roots and 
fruit for food involves the destruction of the for- 
ests to some extent, but it should be borne in mind 
that the amount of cleared surface required for 
the direct production of human food is small in 
comparison with that required for the support 
of animals. Moreover, orchards, bushes and 
vines, are a kind of vegetation that in a measure 
supplies the place of forests, and at the same time 
furnishes food for man. 

We have said that man preys upon his own 
as well as other species. We do not refer tc 
the customs of cannibals, although the manners 
we speak of are somewhat similar. History 
and present observation alike demonstrate that 
the chief business of the nations is and has been, 
to supplant and crush each other. This preda- 
ceous propensity operating under the familiar 
terms of politics and war, serves to drain and 
desolate the earth in several ways. The follow- 
ing extract from our author gives a vivid 
picture of one of these methods: 


“Rome imposed on the products of agricultural 
labor in the rural districts taxes which the sale of 
the entire harvest would scarcely discharge; she 
drained them of their population by military con- 
scription; she impoverished the peasantry by forced 
and unpaid labor on public works; she hampered 
industry and internal commerce by absurd restric- 
tions and unwise regulations. Hence, large tracts of 
land were left uncultivated, or altogether deserted, 
and exposed to all the destructive forces which act 
with such energy on the surface of the earth when 
it is deprived of those protections by which nature 





ori, ly guarded it, and for which, in well-ordered 
husbandry, human ingenuity has contrived more or 
less efficient substitutes. Similar abuses have tended 
to ghee ay ww fing hy mimeo oh 
and it is but recently that, even in the most populous 
parts of Europe, public attention has:been halt 
awakened to the necessity of restoring the disturbed 
harmonies of nature, whose well-balanced influences 
are so propitious to all her organic offspring, of re- 
paying to our great mother the debt which the 
prodigality and the thriftlessness of former genera- 
tions have imposed upon their successors—thus ful- 
filling the command of religion and of practical 
wisdom, to use this world as not abusing it.’ 


Another source of injury to the physical 
condition of the earth, is the jealousy and conse- 
quent want of unity of action between nations in 
the work of carrying out any proposed enterprise 
of improvement. Had all the time, talents, 
means and industry, wasted by the nations in 
supporting armies and navies for the purpose of 
intimidating and crushing each other, been de- 
voted to the object of renovating and improving 
the earth, what a paradise would be the result. 

Again, the nations are composed of individu- 
als and families whose only law of distribution 
is the grab-game. With such a multitude of 
conflicting and petty interests covering every 
acre of soil, what chance is there for any settled 
policy having in view the good of the whole? 
What cares the speculator whether or not he 
makes a desert of a whole county, provided he 
can secure to himself a few thousand dollars, by 
clearing a few square miles of forests? He 
neither knows nor cares more about it, than 
would a horse respecting the beauties of a flow- 
er-garden if let loose among them. 

Where in the present state of society, is the 
class of men who possess the public spirit, know]- 
edge and freedom from care, that will qualify 
them for engineering and carrying on the work 
of restoring and preserving the earth in its 
primitive productiveness and beauty? It cer- 
tainly cannot be found among the toiling farmers. 
The necessity of getting a living and providing 
for their families, as well as for a numerous 
army of non-producers, compels them to snatch 
from nature the greatest immediate amount of 
her bounties, and they cannot afford to give at- 
tention:to matters which mostly concern gener- 
ations yet unborn. Neither can it be found 
among the professions. They are all too busy 
(at least ostensibly) in fighting sin, settling 
claims and quarrels, and banishing sickness, to 
think of undertaking such a task. As for the 
merchants, speculators and politicians, they are 
all so busy at the work of distributing goods, 
seeking offices, and sharply competing with each 
other in the work of securing to themselves the 
greatest possible amount of profit from the pro- 
ducers, that to expect that they will turn aside 
to look out for the general interests of mankind, 
is an utterly hopeless case. 

For our own part we can see no other pros- 
pect, than that man will gradually waste his 
beautiful heritage so long as he remains prima- 
rily a predaceous being. It is only when 
Christianity shall have so changed his nature 
as to banish the vexatious interference of indi- 
vidual rights with the rights of the whole, and 
united the wills of all into one grand chorus of 


harmonious action, that the-influence of man on 
the earth will tend backward toward the beauty 
and glory of Eden. It is only when the people 


shall “beat their swords into plowshares, and 
their spears into pruning-hooks, and nation shall 
not lift up sword against nation, neither shall 
they learn war any more,” that the manipulations 
of man upon his own dwelling-place, will be in 
every respect beneficent. 


H. J. 8. 
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COMMUNICATION. 


The following patagtaphsare ftom an article in 
the last Atlantic Monthly, entitled “ Communication,” 
by David A Wasson : hacia 


There is much speech of no remarkable import, in 
itself considered, which yet serves goodends. There 
is much speech whose office is simply to refresh the 
sense of fellowship. It will not ea leading 
atticle; but the leading article which subserves 
equal uses is not to be contemned. So much are 
men empowered by each other, that any careless 


kindly chat which gives them the sense of cordial | 8's 


nearness gives also warmth and invigoration. Bet- 
ter than most ambitious conversation is the light, 
happy, bubbling talk which means at bottom simply 
this:—“ We are at home together; we believe in 
each other.” Words are good, if © only festoon 
love and trust. Words are good, if they merely 
show us that worthy natures do not suspect us, do 
not lock their closets when we are ‘in the house, do 
not put their souls in dress-costume to meet us, but 
leave their thoughts and hearts: naked in our pres- 
ence, and are not ashamed. Be it mine sometimes 
to sit with my friend when our mere nearness and 
unity of spirit are felt by us both to be so utterly 
eloquent, that, without silence, we forbear to set up 
any rivalry to them by grave and meditate@speech, 
observing, it may be, a falling leaf toyed with by the 
wind, and speaki g words that drop from the lips 
like falling leaves, and float down a zephyr that 
knows not which way to blow. Some of the sweet- 
est and most fruitful hours of life are these in which 
we speak half-articulate nothings, merely airing the 
sense of fellowship, and so replete with this wealth 
of vital intimacy that we: have room for nothing 
more. 
* * * * * * 

It is one of the grand services of communication 
to bring us to the limits of communication, making 
us feel, that, ere it can go farther, there must occur 
in us new stretches of thought, new energies of hope, 
faith, and all noble imagining. It were well, there- 
fore, that, among other things, we should sometimes 
thank God for our ignorance and weakness—thank 
Him for what we do not understand and are not 
equal to; for with every fresh recognition of these, 
with every fresh approach to the borders of our in- 
telligence, we are prepared for new requisitions upon 
the soul. Asin a pump the air is exhausted in or- 
der that the water may rise, so a void in our intelli- 
gence caused by its own energy precedes every enrich- 
ment. Hence he who will not admit to his heart the 
sense of ignorance will always be a fool; he who is 
perpenally, filled with self-sufficiency will never be 
filled with much else. And from this point of view 
one may discern the significance of that doctrine of 
humility which belongs equally to Socratic thinking 
and Christian believing. 

* * * * 

However uncertain may be a harvest from ques- 
tions asked of others, a great question rightly put to 
one’s self not only must be fruitful, but carries in it a 
capacity for infinite fruitfulness; while the longer 
and more patiently and persistently one can wait for 
an answer, the richer his future is to be. I am sure 
of him who can put to his heart the great questions 
of life, and wait serenely and vigilantly for a response, 
one, two, ten years, a life-time, wellnigh an eternity, 
if need be, not falling into despondencies and de- 
spairing skepticisms because the universe forbears to 
babble and tattle its secret ere yet he half or a thou- 
sandth part — how deep and holy that secret is, 
but quietly, eroically asking and waiting. 


Simple attraction and encouragement—there is 
somewhat of the marvelous in their effects. Physi- 
ologists tell us, that, if two liquids in the body are 
separated by a moist membrane, and if one of these 
fluids be in motion and the other at'rest, that which 
rests will of its own accord force its way through the 
membrane and join the one which flows. So it is in 
history. Any man who represents a spiritual 
streaming will command and w into the current 
of his soul those whose condition is one of stag- 
nancy or arrest. Now courage and belief are 
streamings forward; skepticism and timidity are 
stagnancies; panic, fear, and destructive denial are 
streamings backward. True, now, it is, that any 
swift flowing, forward or backward, attracts; but 
progressive or affirmative currents have this vast 
advantage, that they are health, and therefore the 
healthy humanity in every man’s being believes in 
them and belongs to them; and they accordingly 
are like rivers, which, however choked up tempora- 
rily and made. refluent, are sure in the end to force 
their way; while negative and backward currents 
are like pestilences and conflagrations, which of ne- 
cessity limit themselves by exhaustion, if not mas- 
tered by happier means. . 

We may, indeed, note it as a nicety, that the 
membrane must be moist through which this trans- 
udation is to take place ; and I admiit that there are 
men whose enveloping sheath of individualism and 
egotism is so hard and dry, so little interpenetrated 
by candor and the love of truth, as to be nearly 
impervious to noble cog gts and were whole 
Missouris of tidings from the highest intelligence 





rushing past them, they would still yawn, and say, 
“Do you get any news?” as innocently as ever. 
Nevertheless, history throbs with the mystery of 
this influence. A little girl sleeping by her mother’s 
side awoke in a severe thunder-storm, and, nestling 
in terror near to the mother, and shrinking into the 


smallest ible space, said, trembling, “ Mother, 
are you id?” “No, my dear,” answered the lady 
calmly. “Oh, well,’ said the child, assuming her 
full proportions, and again disposing herself for 
sleep, “If you’re not id, I’m not afraid,’ and 


was soon slumbering quietly. What volumes of 
vest human history in that little incident! So 
infinitely easy are daring and magnanimity, so easy is 
transcendent hight of thought and will, when exalted 
spiritually, when imperial valor and purpose breathe 
and blow upon our souls from the lips of a livin 
fellow! Not, it may be, that anything new is said. 
That is not required. What another now thrills, 
inspires, transfigures us by saying, we probably 
knew before, only dared not let ourselves think that 
we knew it. The universe, perhaps, had not a nook 
so hidden that therein we could have been solitary 
enough to whisper that divine suggestion to our own 
hearts. But now some childlike man stands up and 
speaks it to the common air, in serenest unconscious- 
ness of doing anything singular. He has said it— 
and lo, he lives! By the help of God, then, we too, 
by word and deed, will utter our souls. 

Get one hero, and you may have athousand. Cre- 
ate a grand impulse in history, and no fear but it will 
be reinforced. Obtain your champion in the cause 
of Right, and you shall have indomitable armies that 
charge for social justice. 

More of the highest life is suppressed in every one 
of us than ever gets vent; and it is this inward sup- 
pression, after making due account of all outward 
oppressions and injuries, which constitutes the chief 
tragedy of history. Daily men cast to the ground 
the proffered beakers of heaven, from mere fear to 
drink. Daily they rebuke the divine, inarticulate 
murmur that arises from the deeps of their being— 
inarticulate only because denied and reproved. And 
he is — who can meet with a certain pure in- 
trepidity those suggestions which haunt forever the 
hearts of men. 

No greater blunder, accordingly, was ever made 
than that of attempting to render men brave and be- 
lieving by adcressing them as cowards and infidels. 
Garibaldi stands up before his soldiers in Northern 
Italy, and says to them,( though I forget the exact 
words), “ I do not call you to fortune and prosperity ; 
I call you to hardship, to suffering, to death; I ask 
= to give your toil without reward, to spill your 

lood and lie in unknown graves, to sacrifice all for 
your country and kind, and hear no thanks but the 
ell done of God in heaven.” Did they cower and 
go back? Ere the words had spent their echoes, ev- 
ery man’s will was as the living adamant of God’s 
— and every man’s hand was as the hand of 
tiny, and from the shock of their onset the Aus- 
as from the opening jaws of an earthquake. 
Demosthenes told Athens only what Athens knew. 
He merely blew upon the people’s hearts with their 
own best thoughts; and whata blaze! True, the 
divine fuel was nearly gone, Athens wellnigh burnt 
out, and the flame lasted not long ; but that he could 
produce such effects, when half he fanned was merest 
ashes, serves all the more to show how great such 
effects may be. 


GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. 


The following remarks on Gothic Architecture we 
extract from an article in the Springfield Republican, 
in which the “ New Path,” the monthly organ of the 
Pre-Raphaélite artists, published in New York, is re- 
viewed. The revival of Gothic Architecture is one 
of the interesting facts of the times. It is noteworthy 
that this order of architecture belongs entirely to the 
Christian age of the world. Weshould like to know 
how well it is adapted to Community dwellings, as 
they are likely to become a leading feature in the 
architecture of the next twenty-five years: 


The June number of “The New Path,” a 
New York periodical “devoted to the advance- 
ment of truth in art,” is entirely occupied by a 
carefully written notice of the new building now 
in course of erection in New York, for the Na- 
tional Academy of Design. Like most notices 
of this kind, it has very little to say directly 
about the building, and a great deal of the gen- 
eral subject. e gather, in reference to the 
building, that it has a front of one hundred feet 
on Fourth Avenue, and a front of eighty feet on 
Twenty-Third Street. It is three, stories high, 
and of Gothic architecture, and the last fact is 
the inspiration of the whole article. The 
Gothic architecture is in a condition of revival, 
and the movement here is as yet but a feeble 
response to that which has swept over Great 


Britain. Gothic ideas in architecture now lead 
the van among all those nations which speak the 
English language; and in America they are 
destined, by their peculiar adaptedness to the 
American mind and feeling, to supersede every- 
thing which has been known as classic architec- 
ture. Gothic has ceme to be recognized as the 
highest, broadest, freest, most generous and 
most beautiful type of architecture in existence ; 
and the modern mind has at last seized upon it, 
determined to wrest from it the beauty for 
which is has yearned. 

And here it is proper to notice the effect of an 
honest thinker and bold writer, who cuts loose 
from all schools and all conventionalities, and 
throws himself with enthusiasm into the arena 
of controversy, as the champion of truth. More 
than ten years ago John Ruskin delivered a se 
ries of lectures at Edinburgh on architecture 
and painting, in which he boldly denounced the 
architecture of some of the most beautiful parts 
of that proud and sensitive city. The building 
of the city, or some of its newest portions, was 
Greek almost exclusively, and he told his audi- 
ence, which of course embraced every archi- 
tect in the city, that it was a shame to them.— 
The vice of repetition prevailed. Every win- 
dow was just like every other window. In 
Queen street alone he had counted six hundred 
and seventy-eight windows just alike, and the 
Corinthian and Doric columns which were to be 
found in front of banks and post-offices and 
public institutions generally, were copies of each 
other. All this Mr. Ruskin condemned, in his 
grand and irresistible way, bringing all the ar- 
chitects of Edinburgh about his ears, but con- 
vincing the people. And then he talked about 
Gothic, and told them plainly that Gothic orna- 
mentation was nobler than Greek ornamen- 
tation, and Gothic architecture the only archi- 
tecture which should now be built. The advan- 
tage of the arch over the right lines of the 
Greek style of construction, and the advantage 
of the pointed over the round arch of the Ro- 
manesge, were insisted on and thoroughly ex- 
plained in their utilitarian aspects, while nothing 
was left unsaid touching the beauty of the Go- 
thic, and the freedom and almost infinite range 
of invention which it permitted to the architect. 

These Edinburgh lectures were of course not 
the fullest utterances of Mr. Ruskin on the sub- 
ject of Gothic architecture. In his “Stones of 
Venice” he has gone exhaustively into the sub- 
ject, and it is this man who has introduced this 
Gothic revival, and who has done more to mod- 
ify the architecture of the present and coming 
age than any hundred other minds existing in the 
world. But for him, the Edinburghers and the 
Londoners would be still repeating their Greek 
lintels and carving their classical gargoyles. 
But for him, the new Academy of Design would 
have been an entirely different thing from what 
it is designed to be, and without him the present 
number of The New Path, whose title heads this 
article, would never have been written. All this 
change comes from this original and independent 
thinker, who has cut loose from the conventional 
and slavish worship of classical paganism, and, 
by the force of his ideas, revolutionized the 
world of art, or mnodified its universal utterances. 
In the Academy of Design, Ruskin is evidently 
the ruling spirit, and the plan of permitting the 
workmen themselves to introduce their designs 
in the carved decorations of capitals, so strongly 
recommended by him, has been adopted. e 
believe this is the first experiment of the kind 
ever undertaken in this country, and we are 
sorry to see that the result is not altogether 
what might have been desired. But it is to be 
remembered that it is a first experiment. 


We have said this much upon this subject be- 
cause we are soon to have a set of plans for the 
new city library* building in Springfield, and we 
wish to express the hope that the architects, into 
whose hands the competition for its design has 
been placed, will seize the spirit of the time and 
give us something Gothic. This competition has 
been intrusted to three men—two living in New 





York and one in Boston—who, sometime be- 
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tween now and the first of October, are to fur- 
nish the designs for the new building; and while 
we would say nothing to forestall decision upon 
their plans, or to curtail their freedom in the un- 
dertaking, it would be a source of great pleasure 
to find their competition all in a single line, and 
that line the one we have indicated. For we 
cannot resist the conviction that Gothic is dis- 
tinctively the Christian architecture of the world, 
and that style which gives the largest liberty to 
the architect. We cannot resist the conviction 
that this revival of the Gothic is destined to do 
more for the architecture of the northern nations 
of Europe and of Christian America, within the 
next twenty-five years, than has been accom- 
plished by the slavish copyists of the Greek and 
Roman during the last century. 

The Gothic is just as applicable to private 
dwellings as to public edifices. In its endless va- 
rieties, it is equally beautiful in a barn and in a 
churech—in a ware-house and a public hall; and 
the humblest cottage that is built in Springfield 
may be built in this style, just as cheaply as it 
can be in the ugly plainness which prevails.— 
George Gilbert Scott, in his “ Secular and Do- 
mestic Architecture,” is quoted by “The Coun- 
try Parson” as “an out and out supporter of the 
Gothic architecture as the best style for every 
possible building, large or small, in town or 
country, from the nobleman’s palace to the labor- 
er’s cottage, from a cathedral or a town-house to 
a barn or a pig-sty.”. And the Country Parson 
himself believes in this, and more particularly 
as it relates to the humbler class of buildings. 
It has been quite the habit of Americans to re- 
gard the Gothic as only adapted to large religious 
structures ; but this is all wrong, and we trust 
that in the private dwellings which may be con- 
templated by our citizens, they will have refer- 
ence to this Gothic revival, and give us some- 
thing more beautiful than anything we have, and 
something harmonious with the new ideas which 
Mr. Ruskin has so successfully introduced. Let 
us have no more careless and slovenly building. 
WHEAT-MEAL BREAD AND THE GHOST OF 

GRAHAM. 

Mr. Eprror :—I wish to enter my protest against 
the fashion which prevails, and which has come in 
through the physiological reformers, of calling the 
various kinds of bread made of unbolted wheat 
flour, Graham bread, Graham biscuit, Graham crack- 
ers, &c. Iam nota believer in Graham or his the- 
ories of life; nevertheless, I like bread, and biscuit, 
and crackers, and cakes, and puddings, and mush, 
made of unbolted wheat, and I think it was a ridicu- 
lous impertinence for Graham or any of ‘his follow- 
ers to foist his name on to these things. Unbolted 
wheat was used for bread thousands of years before 
Graham was born, and undoubtedly will be thou- 
sands of years after he is utterly forgotten. The 
fine flour and fine meal referred to in the Bible, and 
which were used in the offerings of the Jews were 
unquestionably unbolted wheat and barley meal, 
They did not in those days have their “ superfine 
brands,” ground in the latest improved mills, and 
sifted in patent bolts. They ground their grain in 
hand-mills, and all the sifting it got must have 
been done by hand ; and we nowhere in the Bible 
read of this operation being performed. Corn was 
sifted after being threshed, and they probably used 
sieves for separating some of the coarser parts 
of the bran from the wheat, and the husks from the 
barley, after they were ground, but hardly more. 
The cakes that Sarah made for the angels were 
probably made of meal ground by hand by some of 
Abraham’s family, and were undoubtedly nearer like 
wheat-meal biscuit, if made of wheat, than like any 
superfine flour cakes of the present day. At any 
rate let us have liberty to eat unbolted flour in any 
form we choose, without the charge of being Gra- 
hamites, or having his ghost haunt our kitchens or 
our tables. It is one of the good things the Lord 
has given us; was not discovered by Graham; does 
not belong exclusively to dyspeptics and health- 
seekers, and ought not to have the name of Graham 
or any other quack hitched on to it. 


Yours for good bread and right names, BAKER. 

















GIVE ME THE HAND. 
BY GOODWIN BARMBY. 


Give me the hand that is warm, kind, and ready: 
Give me the clasp that is calm, true, and steady ; 
Give me the hand that will never deceive me; 
Give me its grasp, that I aye may believe thee. 
Soft is the palm of the delicate woman! 
Hard is the hand of the rough sturdy yeoman! 
Soft palm or hard hand it matters not—never ! 
Give me the grasp that is friendly forever ! 


Give me the hand that is true as a brother ; 
Give me the hand that has harmed not another ; 
Give me the hand that has never forsworn it ; 
Give me its grasp that I may adore it.. 
Lovely the palm of the fair blue-veined maiden! 
Horny the hand of the workman o’erladen ! 
Lovely or ugly, it matters not—never ! 
Give me the grasp that is friendly forever. 


Give me the grasp that is honest and hearty, 

Free as the breeze, and unshackled by party ; 

Let triendship give me the grasps that become her ; 

Close as the twine of the vines of the summer. 
Give me the hand that is true as a brother; 
Give me the hand that has wronged not another ; 
Soft palm or hard hand, it matters not—never ! 
Give me the grasp that is friendly forever. 


TELEGRAPH ACROSS BRITISH NORTH 
AMERICA. 

The Montreal Gazette says:—“ The Hudson’s Bay 
Company lately appointed the Arctic explorer, Dr. 
Rae, to visit the country between Red River and the 
Pacific coast, to select the proper line for the tele- 
graph. That gentleman reached Fort Garry about a 
month ago, and is now far on his way across the 
plains of Saskatchawan ; and we are now enabled to 
make the further announcement that seventy-seven 
tuns of the wire, nearly half the quantity required, 
have arrived in Montreal, and the balance will be 
here very shortly. The wire is to be forwarded at 
once by the Grand Trunk Railway Company to Sar- 
nia, and by steamboat to the head of Lake Superior, 
whence it will be transported during the next winter 
to Fort Garry on the Red River, at which place the 
whole of the wire, instruments, insulators, etc., will 
be collected by the beginning of spring. The poles 
will be got ready during the winter ; as soon as the 
fine weather of next spring sets in, active operations 
will be commenced, and by the close of the year 1865 
there is every reason to expect that telegraphic com- 
munication will be in operation from Fort Garry to 
the shores of the Pacific. The telegraphic system of 
the United States is now in operation to within about 
400 miles of Fort Garry. This gap will certainly be 
at once filled, and the messages can pass from any 
part of Canada to British Columbia. Will not Can- 
ada be prepared to complete the communication be- 
tween Fort Garry and Montreal by the Ottawa Valley, 
so as to have an unbroken line of telegraph stretch- 
ing from the Atlantic to the Pacific through British 
territory? This active prosecution of the Pacific tel- 
egraph by the Hudson’s Bay Company is the best 
evidence of their intention to inaugurate a new pol- 
icy in their affairs. The progress of the telegraph 
with the company’s posts every forty or fifty miles 
will be the surest means of opening up the country, 
and directing to the fertile territories of the Saskatch- 
awan, the Assiniboine, and the Red River, a tide of 
settlement and population which will ultimately com- 
plete the chain of British colonies from one ocean to 
the other.” 





Our answer to certain inquiries-of the Boston In- 
vestigator, though (we are sorry to say) quite failing 
to satisfy that journal, has at least brought its writers 
into agreement with us on our original statement, 
which was that persons differing from the Commu- 
nity as much as they do in respect to the Bible and 
its fundamental teachings, would not like to join us. 
Indeed, they assert the proposition in two or three 
recent articles with a somewhat unnecessary repeti- 
tion and emphasis, as though we had disputed it 
instead of having been the first to advance it. Now 


then being agreed to disagree, let each party en- 





deavor peaceably to make the best of it. The world 
is wide enough, as Uncle Toby said, and we do not 
claim any monopoly of the business of social reform. 
Let those persons who do not like our platform of 
Community, try one of their own if they ehoose, and 
then everybody will be suited. 


NEWS ITEMS. 

A ForcE of Rebels said to be quite large has in- 
vaded Missouri and is now in the region near Pilot 
Knob. Potosi has been captured by them, and it is 
thought they may make a dash on St. Louis. The 
communications with the Union forces at Pilot 
Knob have been cut off. Gen. Rosecrans, who com- 
mands the Department, in connection with the State 
authorities is organizing the militia for defense. 

NEw movements have taken place in Grant’s army 
on the North side of the James, toward Richmond, 
resulting in the capture of some strong fortifications, 
some fifteen pieces of artillery, and several hundred 
prisoners. The forces of Gen. Ord and Gen. Birney 
are gow about seven miles from Richmond. The 
advance took place on the 29th inst. On the 30th 
Gen. Meade advanced on the left, and earried the 
Rebel works at Poplar Grove Church on the Lynch- 
burg railroad. 

THe seventh anniversary of the Fulton street 
daily prayer-meeting was held at noon on the 23d 
inst, in the Old Dutch Church. The house was well 
filled by an audience largely composed of business 
men. Clergymen of nearly all denominations were 
present. 

THE War Department has decided that a drafted 
man may furnish a substitute after he has been 
accepted, and is in camp. When the substitute is 
accepted the government will discharge the drafted 
man, and permit him to return to his home. 

Ir is said that Fowler’s Steam Plow is a success: 
This machine works by drawing the plow over the 
field while the engine is stationary. In England it 
is universally approved, and an acre can be plowed 
for one-half the cost of horse-power. Mr. Welling- 
ton Lee, patentee of the Lee and Larnard steam-fire- 
engine, has just returned from England with one of 
these plows, which is immediately to he put to prac- 
tical work at the West. The public will await its 
results with interest. 


A CHIMNEY about 100 feet high, comprising about 
90,000 bricks, and estimated to weigh over 200 tuns, 
has been moved a distance of 100 feet, in ‘Worcester, 
without breaking a brick. 


OnE Mr. Patrick F. was annoyed exceedingly by 
a strange dog—as Coleridge says, a “ harmless dog,” 
who invaded his domicile, made abstractions from his 
cellar, and was very much in the way of Mrs. Patrick 
F. in the kitchen. On a cold winter night, the wind 
cutting like a knife, and the snow frozen so as to 
burn like carbonic acid gas frozen, after the dog had 
been turned out of doors no less than three times, 
and the last time requested to go to a warmer place 
unmentionable, Patrick was awakened from a warm 
and comfortable sleep by the noise of a rather ex- 
pensive fracture of glass. The dog was in the house 
again. Patrick waited upon him out, and both were 
absent some fifteen minutes; so that Mrs. Patrick F. 
becoming surprised if not alarmed at such a pro- 
longed absence, arose also and went to the window. 

From her point of observation she saw, in the 
clear moonlight, her lord standing “ in naturalibus,”’ 
barring the shirt, and the wind making free with 
that, as of course it would, on the north-east corner 
of the house. The dog seemed to be sustained on his 
“last legs,” his fore legs forming two sides of an 
acute triangle. 

“ What can you be doing there, Patrick ?” 

There was such a chattering of teeth that the 
answer for some time Was somewhat unintelligible. 
At last it came : 

“Tm tt-try-trying to fraze the divilish baste to d-d- 
death !” —Harbinger. 


ErratuM.—In THe Crrcuar, No. 26, page 206, 
first column, first line, for “ setting their lands,” read 
“ selling their bonds.” 
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